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Introduction 


The subject matter of the sociology of education is “societal space,” which is after all nothing, but a 
composite unit in which individual human beings form the component parts of the social milieu. It is, 
therefore, necessary for sociologists of education to rely in the first instance on the findings of all those 
other disciplines which, like human biology, social geography, psychology or history, study individual 
human beings — the component parts of societies as such — and then to see whether they as sociologists 
of education have anything to add to these findings. 


Sociology of education thus is not only mere an interdisciplinary subject among others, but a subject that 
encompasses, updates, and transforms all others. It is a subject that stems from and attempts to satisfy 
the contemporary needs to articulate different kinds of human knowledge into one whole. It is ordered 
perspective both for the sake of interpreting, understanding in itself, and to provide a basis for sane and 
sensible social reform. 


Though it is interdisciplinary, but it holds its methods of enquiry, as well as subject matter, as a relatively 
autonomous scientific type of knowledge. It is often thought that the transition to scientific types of 
knowledge depends primarily on a changeover to the use of a particular method of investigation. In its 
precise sense, the sociology of education is methodical. The methodology of research is a tool of thought 
in which the investigator wants to gain more scientific knowledge by using the theoretical base of the 
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philosophical imagination. It is also assumed here in this context that the image of nature as a self- 
regulating process has always been prevalent, and the discovery of some new ways by focusing on the 
individual examples of regular relationships should be gained by the researcher. 


In reality, the theoretical conception of a nexus of events and the method of investigation contains a 
reciprocal interdependence. In that condition, it is particularly difficult to develop a relatively 
autonomous conception of society, which can be served as a key to scientific discovery. The reason is 
that, in such a conception, the conflicts are not only tied to pre-scientific conceptions of society but also 
with prevailing scientific conceptions of nature. Practical interconnections in the social order are not 
identical with those at the lower level of integration represented by physical nature. This is not recognized 
universally. All our ideas about impersonal nexuses of events stem directly from the level of physical 
nature, or from a realm of experience, which are derived all categorically. 


Furthermore, the professional groups involved in research in the natural sciences possess particularly 
great social power and, in consequence, social status. Social scientists, like all upwardly mobile groups, 
are only too eager to bask in the reflected glory of the older sciences by adopting their prestigious models. 
Unless this is borne in mind, it is impossible to appreciate why it has taken sociology so long to develop 
as a relatively autonomous field of investigation. 


The development of people’s conception of the subject matter is found to be inseparable from their 
conception of the method appropriate to its investigation. It is the science that is based on methods and 
techniques on one hand, and on a good deal of pseudo-specialization, on the other. The sociology of 
education thus deals with the relative autonomy of scientific theory about its subject matter. 


Here the quantitative research produces fact-like conclusions and law-like generalizations about human 
behaviour and social interaction. In contrast, qualitative research is grounded in a dual commitment to 
realism and constructivism. The primary concern of the quantitative study of social life is to understand 
the causal relationship among individual actions and the actions of those others who share their social 
world. The qualitative understanding is best achieved through intimate and prolonged participation in 
the social settings under study. 


If we turn away from the restrictive rules of the philosophical study of science and take the sciences as 
objects for theoretical and empirical investigation, it will then soon become apparent that the conception 
of the subject matter, as it emerges in the course of scientific work, is meaningfully inter reliant with the 
conception of the method used to investigate it. So, the sociologists of education apply social network 
methodologies in their study of teacher communities, classroom conduct, and learning (McFarland et al, 
2011: 87). Quite a number of sociologists of education, in fact, proceed in this manner. They investigate 
the behaviour of learners, views, and experiences of the individual member and process their results 
statistically. 


By means of inquiries of this type, focused on the “component parts” of societies, they endeavour to 
bring to light the systemic characteristics of the “composite units,” of the societies themselves. And as 
some of their findings in fact indicate social connections and regularities beyond the reach of other 
disciplines concerned with the study of human beings singly, these sociological findings are often 
implicitly treated as the solution to the problem of whether or not sociology of education can claim some 
kind of autonomy in relation to these other individual-centered social sciences. 


The Paths to Understand the Subject Matter 


The intellectual climate in which the sociology of education is currently taught is one where there is a 
debate about the identity and subject matter of the discipline in terms of content (debates about theory 
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and about fragmentation), of purpose (the public-sociology debate), and of inflection (the critique of 
gloomy sociology considers that things are seriously wrong and getting worse) (Marshall et al., 2009). 
Considering these three debatable points, there are three main paths for delineating the subject matter of 
the sociology of education. 


Firstly, the historical path, whereby we seek through the study of the works of founding fathers of the 
sociology of education. This path considers five thinkers, Karl Marx, Emile Durkheim, John Dewey, 
Max Weber and Karl Mannheim, as the central figures in the development of the sociology of education. 
Altogether, they span the whole of the nineteenth and first half of the twentieth century, during which 
modern sociology of education was formed. 


Secondly, the empirical path, whereby we study current works of theorists in sociology of education to 
discover the perspectives to which the discipline gives most attention. Here, in the sociology of 
education, contemporary thinkers are incorporated. Mostly, Paulo Freire, Basil Bernstein, Michel 
Foucault, Pierre Bourdieu, and John Wilfred Meyer, and some other names are included at the time of 
discussion. The focus is given on the interdisciplinary research they undertake, the reports they present 
or the perspective they reflect in their scholarly articles. 


Thirdly, the analytical path, whereby we randomly and frequently partition and fulfill the process of 
compartmentalization in larger subject matter and allocate them as an indispensable part of specific 
disciplines. Here the unit of analysis is society as a whole. And the aspects of social processes which link 
one to any other are its characters which depict an interlocking system of action. 


The Historical Path: What the Founding Fathers of Sociology of Education Said? 


The sociology of education is not merely a collection of sub-disciplines on all realm of life, but rather is 
the study of those aspects of social life, present in all knowledge forms (Wexler, 2009). Throughout the 
world, education has become a vast and complex social institution that prepares citizens for the roles 
demanded by other social institutions, such as the family, government, and the economy. 


In fact, education has always varied greatly from one society to another, and in the same society, it has 
taken different forms at different times in its history. French sociologist Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) 
rejects the idea that these differences are due to a series of mistakes in apprehending the true nature of 
man, or failures to adapt education to its real purpose. He speaks of education as a sociologist and 
considers education as a social fact. 


The core of Durkheim’s sociology of education is the idea that education is about establishing the basis 
for a shared morality within a given society. He considers education, a system of morality, as the lynchpin 
to society. Without a shared sense of morality, a society would crumble; and education is the principal 
means to secure this shared sense of norms and values. In Moral Education (1925), Durkheim sets out 
his idea of how children can be taught to adopt a set of shared moral values based on self-discipline, 
freedom, and order. From this point of view, in usage, he clearly distinguishes the term éducation from 
that of pédagogie. To him, éducation 1s the active process to educate the young, while pédagogie is that 
methodical thought, which is applied to the process of education. 


Emile Durkheim theorized educational systems as a social construct, used for the replication of social 
norms and values, and Karl Marx (1818-1883) also believed that education as a part of the superstructural 
element was shaped to maintain the economic system. For example, the part played by education in 
occupational and social selection will be much less pronounced in pre-industrial as against advanced- 
industrial societies, where the selective functions of education tend to predominate. Similarly, while it 
was reasonable for Marx and Engels (1969: 79-81) to observe the early stages of industrialism that “a 
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general prohibition of child labour,’ on which compulsory universal education depended, “is 
incompatible with the existence of the large-scale industry,” it can with equal truth be asserted of present- 
day technological society that such a prohibition is essential to the continuance of the economy. 


His dialectical methodological approach focuses on the problems relating to the interaction between the 
education system and society. Thus the Marxist contribution to the research in the sociology of education 
establishes the conditions and connections of education as a component part of the generative social 
process and also treats the education system as a societal organization that functions in all levels of 
interaction between social forces. Like Marx, Max Weber (1864-1920) was concerned with educational 
institutions becoming an increasingly limiting force on academic freedom. 


Weber becomes unique when he identifies education as a differentiating agency, socializing individuals 
into the total lifestyle of the strata for which they are destined. In this sense higher education has been 
essentially a phenomenon of status rather than class, a process directed “against the market.” He 
perceives the university as a corporate structure in process of adaptation to industrial society. His general 
definitional view of status is, in the long run, determined by access to market opportunities. He points 
out that, “the cultivated man,’ rather than the ‘specialist’ has been the end sought by education and has 
formed the basis of social esteem in such various systems as the feudal theocratic and patrimonial 
structures of domination: in the English notable administration, in the old Chinese patrimonial 
bureaucracy as well as under the rule of demagogues in the so-called Hellenic democracy” (Gerth and 
Mills, 1948: 242). 


In the sociology of education, the studies from a Weberian perspective also explore and explain the 
changes in educational systems as an outcome of conflicts between rival status groups aspiring to control 
education and access to certain benefits. Additionally, the term status is employed to explain advantage 
or underachievement in education. Currently, however, status is mostly employed descriptively as 
shorthand for social position, as for instance women’s status, or indicating a current state of affairs, as in 
the term health status. 


John Dewey (1859-1952) strongly believed that a democratic form of life in which a community is made 
up of individuals who interact with and respond to society’s needs through cooperation and a sense of 
public spirit was the ideal social context. He viewed knowledge as the “instrument” that guided and 
controlled the interactions, an approach he called “instrumentalism.” Indeed he saw a direct link between 
instrumentalism and social theory. He contended that humans are, from the outset social beings and that 
the individual can only achieve success and satisfaction, existing in an educative environment that 
promotes these interactions. Thus, Dewey affirms his conviction that education must be a process of 
living and not a preparation for future living. 


Dewey (1997[1938]) considers education to be one of the social techniques, a general category of 
methods for influencing human behaviour so that it fits into the prevailing patterns of social intention 
and organization. He glimpses this technique of education as an instrument of social reconstruction. Karl 
Mannheim (1893-1947) was much influenced by this view of American education, which was under the 
influence of John Dewey’s pragmatism. Like Dewey, he places less emphasis on the conservative social 
function of education and more on the part that education plays in social change. Mannheim, more than 
the other classical theorists, visualizes education as an essential tool for the social reconstruction of mass 
society which he views as composed of disconnected groups of atomized individuals with no social ties. 


Mannheim’s formal treatise on the sociology of education, which was published posthumously from his 
lecture notes (Mannheim and Stewart, 1969), reflects his ongoing concern with education as a broad 
social process, that is, the reflection of a society’s social and philosophical values. He made the 
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distinction between the “school in society” and the “school and society” in an effort to emphasize the 
existence of what he called the “educative society.”” Mannheim’s primary concern with knowledge and 
ways of knowing meant that he directed attention not only to formal education and schooling but also to 
other educative processes. 


Like Emile Durkheim, Mannheim initiates a tradition (the sociology of knowledge) within which asking 
questions about the roots of knowledge have been central in the UK. He certainly proposes that future 
teachers should think about epistemological questions. It is worth reflecting, but the sociology of 
education at his time (after the WWII) was dominated by the “political arithmetic” tradition established 
by Charles Booth and Seebohm Rowntree which saw it as a kind of neutral “science for the government.” 


Thus, research on the way of education affects other social behaviours, and the factors which determine 
education outcomes, that is, educational attainment, achievement, and performance, are incorporated in 
the sociology of education. The sociologists of education have been at the forefront of theoretical and 
methodological developments from these classical perspectives. It is generally acknowledged that the 
modern sociology of education began with the work of Emile Durkheim. Because Durkheim was both a 
sociologist and a pedagogist, and his approach to the study of education was eminently sociological. His 
work on moral education, on the sociological forces, which affect educational development, and his focus 
on the link between education and society have produced a body of sociological literature which has 
influenced several sociologists of education. 


In considering education as conflict, the Marxist view of schooling, and particularly of school processes, 
shares much with its functionalist counterpart. The Weberian perspective explores a causal explanation 
of courses and effects of social actions with an absence of a unified theory of society. Albeit of this, the 
teacher expectations and the process and implications of labeling have been a focal point of a sociological 
study of education based on the Weberian perspective. Dilthey, and late existential philosophers such as 
Martin Heidegger and Hans Georg Gadamer, consider the philosophical position of hermeneutics as the 
theoretical foundation for the investigation and interpretation of social life. Mannheim, a renowned figure 
of “new generation” classical sociologist, has indirectly exercised an impact on thinking about education 
by and large through his writings about ideology and knowledge, and his sociology of knowledge. Late- 
twentieth century sociologists of education who take sociology of knowledge perspective or who see the 
curriculums as negotiated epistemai are the followers of the pioneering work of Mannheim in this area. 


From this classic context, the sociology of education has become one of the most vibrant and respected 
areas of sociological research. Because of the theoretical developments, that have taken place within the 
sociology of education, there are few areas within sociology which do not treat education as an important 
variable. In social stratification, or in-class research, or in the research on race, ethnicity, crime, deviance, 
formal organizations, exchange relations, and others, all use education as either independent or dependent 
variable. 


Thus the sociology of education cuts across disciplinary boundaries and includes important work in 
curriculum studies, history, gender studies, cultural studies, postcolonial studies, critical race theory, and 
so on. The legacy of the classical theorists is apparent, which traces the development of theoretical 
paradigms in the sociology of education, for example, functionalism, conflict theorizing, including the 
Marxian and Weberian inspired conflict theories, and finally forms of interactionist theories. 


The Empirical Path: What Sociologists of Education Do? 


If we take “what sociologists of education do” as our guide to what the sociology of education is about, 
we should then examine two main sources: (1) the perspectives of social scientists to explore the field, 
and (2) the research they undertake and the reports they publish in books and in their scholarly-journals 
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to identify themselves with one or another branch of sociology. If we observe these two sources, it will 
be easy for us to understand the empirical paths of the subject matter of the sociology of education. 


It is evident that conventional sociology of education has resorted to statistical probabilistic models rather 
than the generalization of laws or law-like explanations. Laws, and law-like models of explanations, 
should be differentiated from merely empirical generalizations which address the issue of how to move 
from empirical observations to definitions of causality (Banks, 1971). The problem of identification of 
causal explanations without relying on interpretations becomes non-problematic when we think of 
theoretical statements as hypothetical deductive postulations, that is, “logical constructions rather than 
real entities” (Bredo and Feinberg, 1982: 21). A logical distinction between theory and observation, or 
construction of a principle to differentiate theory from the method, becomes easy in considering a great 
deal of the empirical work that is being developed in the recent perspectives in the sociology of education. 
This is theory-driven research, relying on case studies. 


The empirical models in the sociology of education do not consider scientific work as separated from its 
theoretical foundations and universally applicable. The debates among paradigms and approaches, 
ranging from modernist to postmodernist perspectives and structuralists to poststructuralist models, 
indicate that any pretension to establish a sense of certainty and analytical precision in a world, which is 
increasingly unpredictable and imprecise, maybe pompous and even naive (Morrow and Torres, 1995). 
Indeed, Carlos Alberto C. Torres and Theodore R. Mitchell (1998) propose that the new perspectives in 
the sociology of education address the understanding of reality as a concrete totality with a great degree 
of variability and volatility. Hence, the challenge is to traditional notions of linear and evolutionary 
concepts of knowledge, around which not only deterministic inferences and deductive conclusions are 
based, but also empirical foundations are organized. This organizing force does not embellish the 
normative distinction between value judgments and empirical judgments; rather it tries to explore more 
open-ended scientific models. 


After WWI, the teaching of the sociology of education was categorized as “service sociology”, a 
complex area mainly inhabited by “invisible sociologists”. For example, the concept of order in the 
sociology of education becomes multi-dimensional. The focus stresses on the ways of some schools with 
homogenous populations to secure a moral order of sorts, while others with more heterogeneous intakes 
seek an order suitable for different groups. But within an “interaction order” (Goffman, 1982) the focus 
is on the extent to which a school can hold students to the content and pace of high cognitive demand 
subjects (maths, science, languages) and where a school has to “deregulate” its interaction order by 
bringing in less demanding subjects. From this, patterns of curriculum hierarchy in different schools can 
be represented in a concrete visual form, to the extent to which some schools can “export failure” to 
others forced to “import” poor results, and so on. 


Thus the theory about education and empirically-based sociology was expanded and education drew 
attention in sociology through Freire (1970) in Brazil, Bernstein (1973; 1990; 1996) in Britain, Bowles 
and Gintis (1976) in the United States, and Foucault (1975; 1976), Bourdieu and Passeron (1979) in 
France. In the same period, qualitative and ethnographic research was established in sociology and 
carried into the school-based ethnographies through Paul Willis’ Learning to Labor (1977) in Britain; 
and then R. W. Connell, D. Ashenden, S. Kessler, and G. Dowsett’s work on Making the Difference 
(1982) in Australia. In India, the sociology of education was initiated with the efforts of scholars like M. 
S. Gore, Suma Chitnis, I. P. Desai, S. C. Dube, A. R. Desai, M. S. A. Rao, Yogendra Singh, Y. B. Damle, 
and others. They jointly conducted an all-India field survey on the social and economic background of 
students, teachers, and parents, their values, attitudes and aspirations in various educational institutions. 
Together, they published their findings as Field Studies in the Sociology of Education in 1970. 
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Only after a gap of two decades, N. Jayaram published Sociology of Education in India in 1990 from 
Rawat publications, Jaipur. This was the second attempt to look at the contemporary emerging issues 
such as the impact of colonialism on our education — growth of urban education, the education- 
employment mismatch, reservation policy, and the role of teacher and student unions (Nambissan and 
Rao, 2012; Pathania, 2013). Simultaneously, the sociology of education has been defined and redefined 
by a set of theoretical and methodological disputes. Debates among sociologists and educationists 
regarding the concern of educational sociology and sociology of education and their respective 
approaches have characterized the dispute. As a result, no serious attempt was made in India to look 
inside the school system. 


A General Outline of the Subject Matter of Sociology of Education 


I. Basic Focus 
Culture and Society 
Multiple Perspectives of Ordered and Disordered Forms 
Scientific Methods and explorations in science 
II. Primary Units of Social Life 
Social Acts and Social Relationship 
Individual Personality and Collective Behaviour 
Groups (Including Ethnic and Class) 
Communities (including Urban-Rural, and White-Black) 
Associations and Organizations 
Populations and Pollution 
III. Principal Social Institutions 
Economic and Primal (including Family) 
Scientific and networked 
Spiritual and Technological 
Political and Legal 
Recreational and Reformative 
Aesthetic and Expressive 
IV. Fundamental Social Processes 
Inequality and Stratification 
Socialization and Gendered Leadership 
Social Conflict (including Social Movements) and Change 
Socialization and Social Control 
Dominance and Deviance 
Inclusion and Globalization 
Sociology of education sees these aspects in its different forms of investigation. The subject matter of 
the sociology of education becomes quite important specifically when sharing knowledge happens to be 
a process of initiation of the young into the culture of the particular society. It is that process by which 
the society, through schools, colleges, and other institutions, deliberately transmits its cultural heritage 
(Wexler, 1992). From this adaptive and latency pattern maintenance, American functionalist Talcott 
Parsons saw education as a force to maintain equilibrium and social order. Empirical evidence suggests 
that educational institutions, by embracing the dominant group’s cultural capital, play a significant role 
in the process of social reproduction. 


In these empirical studies, sociologists sometimes include basic data analysis, such as reporting relevant 
population-level statistics. Their works are largely theoretical and all emphasize education as an 
organizing process that leads to particular outcomes for individuals who are in some way a part of it. In 
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the 1960s, James Coleman and his co-authors’ report titled as Equality of Educational Opportunity (also 
known as The Coleman Report) moved large-scale data analysis into the field of sociology using basic 
regression techniques. 


In the field of sociology of education, researchers have applied the concept to critique functionalist 
assumptions on the role of schools in social stratification. Research on stratification within schools 
further confirmed the results of Coleman’s earlier analysis on equity in education — schools are more 
effective at educating students from privileged family backgrounds. Because schools have been idealized 
as a great equalizing force by understanding why the family background is linked strongly to education. 
This quest becomes the next important goal of the sociology of education. 


In the 1960s the study of oppression in education became central in the empirical study of the sociology 
of education and it was concerned about oppression in general, but the oppression of the deprived within 
the framework of the educational system in particular. Paulo Freire (1921-1997), a Brazilian educator 
and philosopher, inspired by Marxist critical theory and other radical philosophies, first described a 
praxis-oriented teaching approach, which is commonly known as critical pedagogy (Wink, 2005; 
Kincheloe, 2008). Critical pedagogy is both descriptive and prescriptive, and as an act of analyzing a 
dehumanizing reality, it is the context-specific formulation of a scientific humanist conception that finds 
its expression in a dialogical praxis, with praxis constituting “action and reflection” (Freire, 1985: 155). 


Freire’s Pedagogy of the Oppressed (2005[1970]) wants to transform the reality of oppression by a 
dialectical process, which is a form of learning through questioning. In this educational model, both 
teacher and students will question and their questions will be contextualized with their social problems. 
Among its leading figures are Bell Hooks, Michael W. Apple, Peter McLaren, Joe L. Kincheloe, Henry 
Giroux, and Patti Lather, who propose that without questioning individuals cannot become a human 
beings, as questioning equips us with the ability to interact with each other and then only we can act and 
get emancipated. 


In the same decade, Peter Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan’s work on status attainment (illustrating the 
critical role of education) provided another important example of the use of large-scale datasets in their 
case using path analytic models. Since then, quantitative work in sociology regarding education has been 
operated through various changes both methodologically and data-wise. However, in contrast to 
Coleman, who believed in the economists’ view of free markets modified by social structure, French 
sociologist Pierre Bourdieu (1930-2002), influenced by the Marxian view of class conflict, suggested 
that the upper-class is always in a convenient position. 


Bourdieu’s concept of cultural capital, with its distinctive focus on the social value of cultural habits, 
dispositions, and skills, is likely to be an important part of the discussions in theories of inequality, the 
sociology of culture, and the sociology of education in the future (Bourdieu, 1974). For Bourdieu, the 
unequal opportunity structures of society “determine aspirations by determining the extent to which they 
can be satisfied” (Bourdieu, 1973: 83). The cutting edge of research in the sociology of education then 
shifted toward studies of institutional and demographic effects on educational achievement and 
attainment, as researchers generally sought to avoid debates over whether social psychological models 
unnecessarily blame the victims of a constrained opportunity structure. 


The sociology of education and culture, therefore, has focused some attention on the conditions under 
which a bond is established between the state and sports organizations in order to impose a sporting 
culture in school. Indeed, Bourdieu’s work emphasizes structural constraints and unequal access to 
institutional resources based on class, gender, and race. These Bourdieusian theoretical and 
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methodological principles influence Loic Wacquant, who is famous for his concept of “carnal 
sociology.” 


Like the relational theories of Pierre Bourdieu, the British sociologist Basil Bernstein (1924-2000), who 
was well-known for his work in the sociology of education, creates a working conceptual framework for 
the empirical study in higher education. Higher education becomes, to adapt Bernstein (1990: 166), “no 
more than a relay for power relations external to itself; a relay whose form has no consequences for what 
is relayed.” Where internalist studies often emphasize infinite heterogeneity, externalist approaches tend 
to treat higher education as a homogeneous system and neglect its institutional and disciplinary 
specificities. From an epistemic position, externalism thereby cannot fully address the methodical 
question of why cultural studies emerged in certain institutions and from particular disciplines denying 
others. 


The methodological curriculum of our education should therefore be adapted to suit our peculiar 
environment, culture, and needs. It may be falsified and thus, education becomes the only agent that 
works for the process of socialization, social control, and social change. In its formal and informal 
aspects, it helps to locate one’s self. Construction of self and its reconstructed forms craft man’s social 
identity. Sociologists of education see education as an institution and consider its social impact as multi- 
paradigmatic. This has lead to confusion for those, whose explanations of social phenomena are based 
on different paradigms that focus on different modes of inquiry. For example, the French philosopher 
Michel Foucault (1926-1984) always presents his notion of self-formation as a struggle for freedom 
within the confines of a historical situation. 


The self is a regulated, but not determined set of practices. Foucault (1986[1984]; 1990[1984]: 10-11) 
defines the care of the self in terms of “those intentional and voluntary actions by which men not only 
set themselves in rules of conduct, but also seek to transform themselves, to change themselves in their 
singular being, and to make their life into an oeuvre that carries certain aesthetic values and meets certain 
stylistic criteria.” Surveillance, re-education, and training are essential to enhance the visibility of a new 
architecture of power. Obviously, there are some new anxieties. In education, in the midst of these new 
anxieties about children, Foucault espied a “pedagogization of children’s sex”: at home, parents, siblings, 
tutors, and servants, and at school, teachers and fellow pupils, constituted in relation to the child potential 
sources of danger, contagion, perversion and bad influence. Childhood sexuality was thus the premise 
around which great battles were fought in the schools, and also the pretext for the reciprocal surveillance 
of, and the reorganization of the relations between, parents, priests, police, pedagogues, and physicians 
(Foucault, 1981[1976]: 110; 104). 


It consequently became more pressing, and more justifiable, to separate children from adults, younger 
children from older children and middle class from lower-class children, and for certain categories of 
children to be “rescued” from “inappropriate” institutions like workhouses, poorhouses, prisons, and 
guilds (Popkewitz, 1998). Schools began to develop, first, functionally differentiated spaces, and later, 
separate classrooms; and pupils were distributed spatially and serially, not only according to progress, 
age, or level of achievement but also character, cleanliness, even morality. Schools’ putative control of 
all aspects of existence extended well beyond the formal school gates, fostering a whole margin of lateral 
controls which permitted the indirect supervision of parents and families and, ultimately, society as a 
whole (Foucault, 1986[1975]: 211). 


Schools also exercised what Foucault called “epistemological power” — a power to extract knowledge 
of individuals from individuals. This functioned in two ways. On one hand, pupils’ or teachers’ personal 
understandings of and functional adaptations to school mechanisms could be recorded, accumulated, and 
used to subject individuals in new ways; on the other hand, epistemological power generates a kind of 
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clinical knowledge, which underpins current discourses from educational psychology through teacher 
appraisal to whole-school evaluation, and out of which emerged the idea of education as a science. 


The learner himself changes visibly almost every day. The reality with which the scholar can have 
conscious contact is defined, therefore, by the pupil’s own powers and opportunities. At each stage, 
however, himself on the one hand, and nature, men, institutions, on the other hand, are the subject and 
object of adjustment. A changing self has the task of adaptation to a surrounding frame of things which 
daily displays new mysteries and complexities. The teacher’s task is to help the individual understand 
this environment, of which the student for a long time seems to be the center himself. It is the teacher’s 
business to help the beginner to understand this whole environment as it is related to their social life. 


Research on how the intersection of race, class, and gender shapes educational experiences and outcomes 
is an important direction for the future of the sociology of education. Emerging from the sociology of 
education in the 1970s, “New Institutional Theory” (NIT) has become one of the foremost positions 
within the mainstream of American management studies. It seeks to explain the ways in which 
institutions are created, sustained, and diffused. NIT’s antecedents lay in the institutional theorizing of 
writers like Philip Selznick a generation before. Adherents of NIT are keen to draw a distinction between 
“new” and “old” institutionalism. 


While old institutionalism emphasized politics and the role of conflict, NIT took legitimacy as its master 
concept. The old institutionalism focused on the existence of a negotiated order between different interest 
groups, while in its place NIT sought to understand the way in which the quest for legitimacy is a driving 
force behind the isomorphism of organizations. NIT is interested in understanding the means through 
which the socially constructed external environment enters the organization by “creating the lens through 
which actors view the world and the very categories of structure, action, and thought” (DiMaggio and 
Powell, 1991). 


The critique of naturalism and the empirical tradition in the sociology of education began in earnest in 
the 1970s from three very different directions which were unified briefly in relation to their object of 
opposition — the three being; neo-Marxism, interactionism and the sociology of knowledge. These are 
often rendered together as “the new sociology of education” (Whitty, 1985; Wexler, 1987). At the centre 
of the new sociology of education (NSOE), there was a focus upon the processes of educational 
transmission. 


The neo-Marxist sociology of education seeks to analyze the reproduction of capitalist socio-economic 
structures through curricula, as well as the forms of resistance and conflict that accompany these 
processes. With some simplification, neo-Marxism provides attention to the relationships between forms 
of schooling experience and the labour process and the reproduction of class relations within schools and 
classrooms (Bowles and Gintis, 1976). Interactionism, via school-based ethnography, offers a way of 
exploring the construction of students’ and teachers’ social identities and generating descriptive accounts 
of the realization of social control and social selection in classrooms. The sociology of knowledge 
problematised subject and school knowledge attending in particular to the underlying rules shaping the 
social construction of the curriculum and pedagogic practices and later to the historical and political 
struggles over subject status and content. 


Philip Wexler (1982: 275) puts, “[I]n the early 1970s we applied the sociology of knowledge to education 
and attacked the surface of liberal knowledge.” These analyses and critiques of liberal knowledge and 
liberal pedagogies, and their links to inequalities and oppressions, also laid the theoretical groundwork 
for a new “possibilitarian” sociology of schooling; critical pedagogy and the teacher as transformative 
intellectual — a new form of cultural politics or what Giroux (2005[1992]) terms “border crossings.” The 
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new sociology of education (NSOE) was, to variable extents, “radical,” in contrast to the “reformism” of 
the empirical tradition. This empirical tradition with the role of reflexivity opens some new analytical 
possibilities. The new sociology of education (NSOE) laid the groundwork for “rejecting the positivist 
view of social reality” (Goodman, 1992: 118). Social scientists are facing with an expansive propagation 
of contending ideas that raise serious questions about the legitimacy and authority of scholarly practice. 


The Analytical Path: What Reason Suggests? 


Sociology of education prepares a man to perform nimbly, strategically, dexterously and magnanimously 
all the efforts either at war or in peace in a given society. Sociologists of education study all aspects and 
levels of society. A society is a group of people whose members interact, reside in a definable area, and 
share a culture. A culture includes the group’s shared practices, values, and beliefs. One sociologist of 
education might analyze videos of people from different societies as they carry on everyday dialects to 
study the rules of polite conversation from different world cultures crossed by their education. Another 
sociologist of education might interview a representative sample of people to see how texting has 
changed the way they communicate. Yet another sociologist of education might study how migration 
determines the way in which lingo and innovative ideas spread and changed over time. A fourth 
sociologist of education might be part of a team developing ways to stay away from nuclear waste. 


These examples follow a notion that we, the sociologists of education might reasonably argue that neither 
what the founding fathers proposed, nor what sociologists today do is most appropriate for determining 
the proper subject matter of the sociology of education. “It should perhaps be decided by a process of 
logical analysis” (Inkeles, 1964: 13). Yet, as we will soon discover, just what is the most “logical” ground 
for allocating responsibility for the study of human social affairs is far from self-evident. 


From the above point of view, it is clear that the development of the subject matter of the sociology of 
education is dependent on the intermingling of different cultural elements of the society for its content. 
Thus, it is through the educative process that man is equipped to live in his society through the 
transmission of cultural variables. This cultural transmission is the practice by which the way of life is 
passed from one generation to the next. It is also a part of the socialization process where the family 
takes initiative as an agent, but in most cultures relinquishes some responsibility to the schools early in 
a child’s life. The educational institutions assume primary responsibility for transmitting cognitive 
culture (thoughts, ideas, and knowledge) and play an important role in teaching normative culture 
(norms, values, attitudes, and beliefs). 


For sociologists of education, culture is not merely transmitted, it is made. It is not just a historical fact 
and related to the past; it is functional and vitally concerned with the present. It is not the collective 
catalogue of discrete objects, ideas, morals, and pieces of knowledge; it is a configuration of the total 
social inheritance and way of life. Thus the important function of education is the transmission of culture, 
which includes teaching norms and values so as to promote patriotism, nationalism, and cultural 
integration. It is the function of education not merely to preserve and transmit the best of the past, it must 
demonstrate its function in the present as well as its possibilities for the future, and ultimately it must 
seek to provide a total view of society and its purposes. 


School helps in this intermingling process. The intermingling in the school of the youth of different races, 
various religions, and unlike customs creates for all a new and broader environment. Common subject 
matter accustoms all to a unity of outlook upon a broader horizon than visible to the members of any 
group while it is isolated. Home schooling prevents this. Home schooling is not a new idea or practice. 
For centuries, children have learned outside formal school settings. 
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Sociology of education provides multiple forms of institutional settings in society. Against the formal 
structural setting of education, there also exists a home schooling system. Home schooling is emerging 
as one of the most significant social trends in education. It is an alternative to traditional schooling in 
which parents assume the primary responsibility for the education of their children. This contemporary 
trend which is in fact an old practice has occurred for a distinctly modern reason: a desire to wrest control 
from public education and reestablish the family as central to a child’s learning. The contemporary home- 
schooling trend began as a liberal political policy, not a conservative, alternative to the public school. 


Conservative and religious families joined the home-schooling trend in the 1980s when they realized in 
their own way, public schools were undermining their values. Some believed religious duty required 
them to teach their own children; others sought to integrate religion, learning, and family life. Joining 
the liberal and conservative wings of the home-schooling movement are families who simply seek the 
highest quality education for their child, which they believe public and even private schools can no longer 
provide. 


This alternative Western model of schooling changes the institutional nature of education. The 
sociologists of education consider learning as a process that is influenced not only by the teacher, the 
techniques used, the classroom setting, and the formal or informal material being taught, but also by the 
child’s ability, motivation, interest in the subject matter, readiness to learn, retentiveness, values and 
attitudes, relationship with the teacher, feelings about self, relationships with peers, background 
experiences, and a myriad of other factors. 


This compulsory schooling is relatively new. The onus then is on the educators in society to ensure that 
educational systems transmit our cultural heritage. Western education should be adapted to our own 
environment and not adopted wholesale. In the past, most educated elites could not fit into their own 
society well. This is true even today for the most educated “Third Worldians.” To solve this problem, 
the sociology of education, logically try to apply the sociological perspectives to understand the major 
institutions of society, and for this reason, no special justification is needed as the subject matter of a text 
for sociology students. This emphasizes a way to introduce sociological causality to teachers and 
students, rather than to explore the sociological dimensions of educational institutions. 


Central to the sociology of education, there is a logical question about how schools operate to produce 
learning. Sociological models of schooling recognize that school systems are complex organizations, 
with a technical core consisting of classrooms in which teaching and learning — the core technology of 
schooling — take place. The concept of opportunities for learning provides a key to answering questions 
about how schools and classrooms can produce higher rates of learning (educational productivity), and 
about why some students learn more than others (educational inequality). 


It is conceivable that a sociology of higher education would have developed sooner and with greater 
theoretic grounding had a boundary between it and the sociology of education — where concept and theory 
development have proceeded more swiftly —not been drawn so heavily. But the division developed and 
has become institutionalized, largely for intellectual than political reasons. Sociological theorists turned 
their attention in the early twentieth century — to the extent they turned to education — to early schooling, 
since from this particular point of time, in Durkheim’s terms, “real life began.” Higher education involves 
and affects the masses, and thereby inspires interest in its systematic study, reach that stage roughly a 
half century later. 


It is argued that much of the subject matter, theoretical inclinations, meta-theoretical assumptions and 
methodologies that characterize the sociology of education emerged from the operation referred by 
Durkheim as a “selection principle.” During the period from the end of the Second World War, three 
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factors - context, purpose, and location - combined to create the “selection principle” that framed the 
focus and approaches of the sociology of education. This selection of logical principles took different 
forms at different periods of time as the relative weight and the relationship of the component parts 
altered. All sociologists of education are similarly affected by changes in the selection principle. The 
selection principle is just that, it is a principle, not a formula. It acts as a filter, rather than moulds, still 
less determines. It does not have any homogenizing effect on the discipline because its impact varies 
according to the precise local valuations of its component parts. 


Conclusion 


In this analysis, we have explored three different paths leading to a delineation of the subject matter of 
the sociology of education, considering in turn: “What the founding fathers of sociology of education 
said,” “what sociologists of education do,” and “what logic requires.” All three approaches indicate that 
the sociology of education deals with a wide range of institutions and social processes. This field of study 
is growing into an accepted discipline with its own concepts and methodology. The sociology of 
education, in contemporary global citizenship, could contribute to theoretical work by exploring the 
relationship between localized politics and global neoliberalism in terms of the effect on education. 
Release from the moral position that ties the discipline to seeing all cultural-political movements as 
progressive would enable more critical analysis of the crisis complexities of local initiatives, including 
the ways in which cultural identity movements may assist in localizing neoliberalism. 


Sociology of education has thus come a long way from the Durkheimian foundational suggestion that 
education, as a tool, helps in studying knowledge transmission. It has also moved beyond the new 
sociology of education approach inspired by the reception of Karl Mannehim’s critique of knowledge as 
“a tool in the struggle for status and power” (Wexler, 1987: 26). These new perspectives are promoting 
the researcher’s own politics, progressive as they may be, but weakened by the ambiguities of the 
underpinning moral imperative. This sociology of or for education frames a movement that goes beyond 
the question of school knowledge and links the sociology of knowledge tradition with the classroom- 
based “pedagogical interest of the curricularists, in both classroom interaction and school knowledge” 
(Wexler, 1987: 35). 


The task has been magnified. The functions traditionally assigned to education—particularly to the 
schooling of promoting skills, cognitive training, and preparation for citizenship—are either becoming 
obsolete in the view of some scholars or at least put into question by changes in the process of work and 
key dynamics in educational environments (Aronowitz and DiFazio, 1994). Regarding the research 
orientation in education, Krishna Kumar (1989: 9) has remarked that the sociology of education in India 
can “...hardly boast of a research environment without straining credulity.” Such an environment can 
come about in a one-sided fashion. Notwithstanding the importance of caste, class, and other 
environmental factors, the influence of curricular knowledge and its transmission as well as the 
experience of pupils in educational settings seen from their own perspective, need closer attention of the 
researchers. 


In twenty-first century, sociological research in education has been focusing more on causality, or causal 
inference. Now the attention of researchers has been shifted from issues like role of education in society, 
or from survey-based educational studies to the study of educational knowledge, or the ethnographic 
description of life, as well as pedagogical and social interaction in educational settings. Instead of being 
interested in finding correlations, or ways in which variables might relate to each other, causality implies 
that certain variables are in some way responsible for certain outcomes. 
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A longstanding complication in quantitative analyses in educational research is the lack of random 
assignment of people in society. Experimental methods rely largely on participants being randomly 
assigned to a specific group within the study. In sociological studies, people are rarely randomly given 
different social factors. In education, there are sometimes experiments in which programmes or services 
are randomly assigned. Since participants are assigned randomly to treatments, this makes it easier to 
believe that results from treated participants can be compared to results from non-treated or non- 
controlled participants to see what the treatment effects are. 


However, when considering substantive questions within the sociology of education, many social factors 
are intertwined with others, including education. Individual factors can be added into the data analysis 
to attempt to ensure that correlations or causal connections are not being wrongly attributed, as in 
regression. Even so, determining which factors actually cause outcomes remains a complex undertaking. 
Yet we must recognize that even when educational institutions are the subject of specialized and 
independent branches of scholarship, they nevertheless continue to be objects of sociological 
investigation. This is not mere redundancy, nor an example of scholarly imperialism. The aspect of any 
institution or social process which links it to any other has its character in an interlocking “system” of 
action. 
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